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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Court Gives Ruling in Tenure and Tuition Cases 


The Appellate Division, Third Department, 
has recently rendered decisions in two cases of 
wide interest in the State. One decision is a 
unanimous affirmance of the decision of Supreme 
Court Justice Leon C. Rhodes granting the ap- 
plication of the city of Oneida for a peremp- 
tory order of mandamus against Willis Tuttle, 
as trustee Of School District 4 of the town of 
Lincoln, Madison county, requiring him to pay 
immediately a claim of the board of education 
of the city of Oneida for the tuition of .certain 
academic pupils residing in the district who 
attended the high school in Oneida during the 
school year 1923-24. 

The claim for tuition for these pupils charged 
in excess of the state tuition was presented to 
the trustee of the district by the Oneida board 
of education. The voters of the district at a 
special meeting voted not to pay the claim and 
the trustee refused to pay it. An appeal was 
then taken by the superintendent of schools of 
Oneida to the Commissioner of Education who 
directed payment be made by the district. Upon 
failure of the trustee to take any action he was 
removed by the Commissioner and the public 
moneys were withheld from the district. The 
trustee’s successor also failed to pay and there- 
upon the Oneida board of education brought 
action to compel payment by a mandamus order. 

The opinion of Justice Rhodes was sum- 
marized in the Bulletin to the Schools for April 
15, 1925. In brief, he upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the law compelling payment of ex- 
cess tuition and the power of the Commissioner 
of Education to direct the payment of the 
tuition and the levy of a tax for same. 

In the other case the Appellate Division held 
in effect that the tenure law does not apply to 
teachers employed in the union free school dis- 
tricts of this State. The case arose in Union 
Free School District 1 of the town of Massena, 
St Lawrence county. Edith H. Chase, a teacher 
who had been employed by the board of educa- 
tion of the district for several years, brought a 
mandamus proceeding to compel the board of 
education to issue to her a contract for the year 
1925-26, which the board had previously refused 
to do. The proceeding was based on the pro- 
visions of section 888 of the Education Law, 
which provides in substance that a teacher shall 
receive for any given year of service the salary 
and the increment provided in the salary 


schedule for the year which corresponds to his 
vear of service, unless his services for the year 
immediately preceding have been declared by a 
majority vote of the board of education to be 
unsatisfactory after opportunity has been given 
the teacher to be heard. In this case the board 
of education had made no declaration to the 
effect that the teacher’s services had been un- 
satisfactory and therefore the teacher contended 
that the board must employ her for the follow- 
ing year. The Appellate Division has unani- 
mously reversed the lower court and has denied 
the application for a mandamus 
Opinions were written by Justice H. T. Kellogg 
and Presiding Justice Cochrane. 

In the opinion written by Justice Kellogg, it 
is pointed out that section 888 must be read in 
conjunction with section 561 which requires the 


order. 


boards of education each year to enter into 
written contracts of employment with teachers 
and forbids them to contract for the services 
of a teacher for a period greater than one year. 
“Tf the effect of section 888,” the opinion reads, 
“is to require boards of education always to 
reappoint a teacher, unless her services have 
been declared unsatisfactory, then the need of 
a yearly contract disappears and the prohibition 
against contracting for more than a year falls 
to the ground.” 

The court holds that the two sections may be 
read in harmony if section 561 is regarded as 
empowering boards of trustees to sclect teachers 
for the school year at its discretion, and sec- 
ticn 888 as limiting this power in the respect 
only that if teachers are reappointed their ser- 
vices must be contracted for at the rate of com- 
pensation and with the increment provided for 
in the schedules. 

In a concurring opinion Justice Cochrane 
points out that section 888, which was enacted 
in 1919, has now no other or greater significance 
that it had in 1919 and relates only to salaries 
and not to tenure. He states, furthermore, 
that the construction of the section claimed by 
permanency of 


the teacher would give her 


tenure immediately on her employment whereas 
teachers in cities may under section 872 acquire 
such permanency of tenure only after serving a 
probationary period. 
—o—— 
More than 2100 rural schools are serving a 


hot dish at noon. 
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Ithaca Adopts Single Salary Schedule for Teachers 


Ithaca has joined the several cities in the 
State in which a single salary schedule has 
been adopted. Among these cit‘es are Schenec- 
tady, Elmira, Gloversville, Niagara Falls and 
Medina. 

By advanced study any teacher in any grade 
or department and without changing her grade 
or department, may raise her own salary $450 
above the schedule maximum. 3y superior ex- 
cellence in her daily work she may secure the 
eight annual increments in much less than 8 
years. 

The Ithaca board of education has also made 
provision for leaves of absence for study and 
travel. Any teacher who remains in the em- 
ploy of the board for 12 years, upon request 
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approved by the superintendent of schools, may 
be granted a leave of absence for one-half the 
school year at full salary, or for the full year 
with one-half salary provided that the teacher 
has secured the four advanced study increments, 
that she agrees to remain in the system for 3 
years and that the course of study and travel 
are approved by the superintendent of schools 
and comply with regulations of the board. 
Thereafter any teacher may be granted a leave 
of absence for study or travel for each addi- 
tional 7 years that she remains in the system. 

The board has also made provision for ser- 
vice increments, the annual increment for those 
in service 30 years and less than 40 years being 
$100, and for 40 years’ service, $200. 
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Educational Legislation of 1926 


PREPARED BY 
The 
lature has now 


this 


Legis 
record. A 


relates to 


work of the 1926 session of the 
become a matter of 
review of record so far as it 


educational legislation indicates that while no 


educational legislation of major statewide 
importance was enacted, many constructive 
amendments were made to existing laws and 


several bills of a destructive nature failed of 
enactment : 

The Cole-Rice bill designed to increase state 
aid to the State by $18,500,000 


the school year 1927-28 and still further by 


schools of the 
in 
$5,500,000 each year for 3 years thereafter, was 
not reported out of committee in either house. 
This bill was intended to carry out the recom- 
Commission 


mendations of the Governor's 


appointed to investigate school conditions so 
far as their recommendations relate to increased 
state support for schools. Considerable interest 
was shown in the bill and it is hoped that some 
legislation along this line may be enacted next 
year. 

Senate bills 498, 


Assembly bill print no. 994, designed to make 


print nos. 651, 865, and 


the enlargement of a school unit more difficult 


if not impossible, were not reported out of 
committees. 

The 
which have been signed by the Governor are the 
chapter 


principal bills of educational interest 


following, arranged in the order of 
numbers : 

Chapter 115 amends subdivision 1 of section 
467 and subdivision 1 of 480 of the 
Education permitting any 
school district, present at any annual or special 


section 
Law by voters of 
district meeting, duly convened, to issue bonds 


for the payment or refunding of outstanding 


bonded indebtedness. 

Chapter 243 amends subdivision 1 of section 
315 of the Education Law by authorizing the 
board of education in any city or union free 
school district whose boundaries are cotermin- 
ous with the boundaries of an incorporated vil- 
lage, in which city or village the school moneys 
are paid into the treasury of such city or vil- 
additional compensation from 


lage, to give 


school funds to the officers charge 


thereof. 


having 


Chapter 264 authorizes and directs the Com- 


missioner of Education to distribute annually 


JAMES WINGATHI 


the moneys appropriated for the payment otf 
annuities due to the Cayuga Indians within this 
State, 
any person selected by him, and such annuities 


shall be 


numbers of individuals who are members of the 


which distribution shall be made through 


distributed equally according to the 
Cayuga Indian tribe, and the same shall be paid 
to heads of 


as practicable. 


families and to individuals so far 


Chapter 298 amends paragraph (b) of sub- 
division 1 of section 491l-a of the Education Law 
by increasing the teachers’ quota for the cities 
in Nassau county from $500 to $650. 

Chapter 299 amends section 185 of the Edu- 
Law that 
school districts shall become entitled to equali- 


cation and provides central rural 
zation quotas in the same manner as a union 


free school district is entitled to receive such 
quotas. 

Chapter 320 amends subdivision 6 of section 
817 of the Education Law by increasing the 
maximum salary of principals in state normal 
schools from $6000 to $6500. 


2 


Chapter 322 amends subdivision 5 of 
464 of the Education Law. It permits central 
rural school districts to acquire by condemna- 


section 


tion homestead property occupied by the ownei 
when such property is desirable for a school 
site. 

Chapter 332 amends the opening paragraph 
and paragraph (a) of subdivision 3 of section 
210 of the Education Law relating to the quali- 
fications of voters in each city in the State in 
which members of the board of education are 
elected by the qualified voters of such city at 
an election other than a general or municipal 
election. The amended qualifications for voters 
at school elections in such cities are as follows: 
a citizen of the United States, 21 years of age, 
an inhabitant of the State for one year next 
preceding the election and for the last 4 months 
a resident of the county and for the last 30 
days a resident of the election district in which 
If a natural- 


in addition to 


he or she offers his or her vote. 


ized citizen, such person must, 


the foregoing provisions, have been naturalized 
at least 90 days prior to the election, or, if a 
citizen by marriage, must have been an in- 
habitant of the United States for 5 years and 


married 90 days prior to such day. In the 
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case of a person who became entitled to vote 
in this State by attaining majority, by natural- 
ization or otherwise after January 1, 1922, such 
person must, in addition to the foregoing pro- 
visions, be able, except for physical disability, 
to read and write English. 

The special qualification relating to owning 
or hiring real property, in paragraph (a) of 
section 210, has been amended to read as 
follows: 

For thirty days next preceding the election at 
which he or she offers to vote has owned or 
hired real property in such district or has been, 
during such thirty days, in possession of such 
property under a contract of purchase, assessed 
upon the last preceding assessment roll of the 
city, but the occupation of real property by a 
person as a lodger or boarder shall not entitle 
such person to vote. 

This chapter also amends subdivision 3 of 
section 303 of the Education Law by providing 
that the board of education may by resolution 
fix the time of holding the election at such 
hours as they may designate between 6 o'clock 
in the forenoon and 6 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Section 303-a is amended in the same chapter 
by providing that the board of education may 
upon its own motion and shall upon the petition 
of twenty-five electors of the district, cause to 
be submitted at any annual or special meeting 
a proposition for the personal registration of 
voters at school meetings. 

Chatter 360 appropriates $850,000 for the 
construction of buildings at the State College 
for Teachers at Albany, N. Y. The amount 
is appropriated from the proceeds of the sale 
of bonds issued pursuant to the provisions of 
section 15 of article 7 of the Constitution and 
section 14-a of the state finance law for the 
purpose of carrying out the State’s building 
program under the $100,000,000 bond issue au- 
thorized by constitutional amendment. 

Chapter 407 amends the Education Law in 
relation to the consolidation of boards of trus- 
tees of public colleges which are parts of the 
public school system in any city of a million 
inhabitants or more, into one board of higher 
education and the establishment of collegiate 
centers. 

Chapter 479 amends the Education Law in 
relation to medical inspection and health ser- 
vice in the public schools. Section 571 is 
amended in the following particulars: 

The requirement that physicians must have 
practised at least 2 years in this State to be 
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eligible to appointment as school physicians is 
eliminated. 

School nurses are required to have been 
graduated from schools of nursing registered 
by the Regents. 

Board of education and trustees are author- 
ized to employ dentists, dental hygienists and 
nutritionists. 

Dentists, dental hygienists and nutritionists, 
when employed, are required to assist the medi- 
cal inspector and to perform such duties, includ- 
ing health instruction, as may be prescribed by 
the school board or trustees. 

Trustees and school boards of two or more 
school districts are authorized to direct the 
superintendent of schools to employ one or 
more school nurses, dentists, dental hygienists 
or nutritionists to perform services including 
health instruction in such districts; the com- 
pensation of such school nurse or nurses or 
other expert shall be fixed by the district super- 
intendent. 
are made a charge upon the districts joining 
in the employment to be apportioned by the 


Such compensation and expenses 


district superintendent according to the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property in the various 
districts. 

Chapter 498 provides that the board of edu- 
cation in every union free school district whose 
limits do not correspond with those of an in- 
corperated village or city, may fix the com- 
pensation of the collector, which shall be in lieu 
of all other fees; but, in a district in which the 
collector so receives a fixed compensation in 
lieu of fees, all taxes remaining unpaid after 
the expiration of the thirty-day period pre- 
scribed by section 425 shall bear interest at the 
rate of 12 per cent a year until the return of 
the collector's warrant, and in the case of a 
tax on real estate paid to the county treasurer 
under section 437, before levy, the amount of 
such interest shall be in lieu of the 5 per cent 
of the tax provided for in that section, and the 
amount of such interest shall be included in 
and be deemed part of the amount of the un- 
paid tax, for purposes of payment to the dis- 
trict from the county treasury and for com- 
puting the additional percentage to be levied by 
the board of supervisors, pursuant to sections 
435 and 436 of the Education Law. 

In case the board of education appoints as its 
collector the receiver or collector of taxes of 
a village or city located wholly or in part 
within the boundaries of the school district, 
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the board of education is authorized to 


such receiver or collector a fixed compensation 


pay 


to be agreed upon, in lieu of all fees or other 
charges to which a school district collector 
might be entitled, under the provisions of the 
Education Law. All fees or other charges col- 
lected by such receiver or collector upon school 
taxes or assessments under the provisions of 
the Education Law shall belong to the school 
district and shall be paid into the school dis- 
trict funds. 

Chapter 503 amends subdivision 36 of section 
12 of the county law by providing that in the 
counties of Westchester and Erie the boards of 
supervisors in addition to providing money for 
the expenses incurred by district superintendents 
of such counties for the printing, 
office supplies and clerical assistance, may pro- 
vide for the payment of properly itemized and 
verified bills of the district superintendents of 
schools for office furniture, telephone service, 
equipment and office rent. 


necessary 


Chapter 544 carries into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Hughes commission on the 
reorganization of State Government. Under 
its provisions the activities now under the di- 
rection and supervision of the Education De- 
partment are continued. 

The Education Department’s present relation 
to the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, New York State Veterinary College, 
and the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, at present administered by Cornell 
University; the State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University; the State College of Clay 
Working and Ceramics at Alfred University ; 
and the New York State School for the Blind, 
are continued, and in addition the Department 
of Education is vested with general supervision 
over the requests for appropriations, budgets, 
estimates and expenditures of such colleges and 
station. 

Under the provisions of this chapter the 
Motion Picture Commission is abolished and its 
functions, powers and duties are transferred to 
the Board of Regents to be exercised in accord- 
ance with existing law. The law requires the 
organization of a Motion Picture Division in 
the State Education Department with a director 
appointed by the Board of 
the recommendations of the 


thereof, to be 
Regents upon 
Commissioner of Education. 

The Roosevelt Memorial is placed under the 
control of the Education Department and upon 


THE 
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the completion of such memorial and the accept- 
ance of the building by the Education Depart- 
ment, such memorial is to become a department 
of The University of the State of New York 
and be managed and controlled in the same 
manner as other departments of the University 
This act takes effect January 1, 1927. 

Section 572 is amended by requiring submis- 
sion of the pupils’ health certificates to the 
school authorities within 15 days (formerly 30 
days) after his or her entrance into school. 

Chapter 604 amends the Greater New York 
charter in relation to the retirement from the 
staff of the College of the City of New York 
on a retirement allowance less than that pro- 
vided for full service retirement. 

Chapter 749 amends section 868 of the Edu- 
cation Law by inserting a new subdivision to 
be known as subdivision 2-a which authorizes 
the board of education of the city of New York 
to appoint a superintendent of schools emeritus 
who shall receive such annual salary as the 
beard of education and board of estimate and 
apportionment shall determine. 

Chapter 751 amends paragraphs (f) and (g) 
of subdivision 1 of section 49l-a of the Educa- 
tion Law relating to the apportionment of 
teachers’ quotas in common school districts em- 
ploying more than one teacher and in common 
school districts employing but one teacher and 
having an assessed valuation exceeding $100,000. 
In each case the teachers quota is increased by 
$50 over that provided in the law existing prior 
to this enactment. 

Chapter 752 amends subdivision 1 of section 
491-b of the Education Law in relation to non- 
resident academic tuition. Under this amend- 
ment the state nonresident academic tuition of 
$50 per pupil per year is not to be deducted 


from the equalization quota of state school 
moneys. 

Subdivision 6 of section 493, commonly 
known as the academic tuition law, is also 


amended by eliminating the provision for charg- 
ing excess tuition and for designating an aca- 
demic school or schools. 

Under the provisions of this chapter districts 
entitled to the full equalization quota and 
maintaining academic schools will receive from 
the State for the attendance of a nonresident 
academic pupil $50 a year, plus the amount 
which that pupil’s attendance earns for the 
district under the equalization quota, which 
amount is estimated to be $73; so that such 
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academic school should receive from the State 
on account of the attendance of a nonresident 
academic pupil the sum of approximately $123 
for a full year’s attendance. 

Chapter 753 amends subdivision 3 of section 
492 of the Education Law. The amendment 
permits the days upon which the teachers attend 
upon meetings of the New York State Teachers 
Association to be counted as a part of the mini- 
mum required 180 days of school. 


Chapter 754 amends subdivision 2 of section 
467 of the Education Law by providing that 
in any school district in which bonds are to be 
issued for the purposes prescribed in this sec- 
tion, instalments shall be in such amounts and 
levied in such years as may be determined by 
the voters, the trustees or board of education. 

Chapter 786 appropriates $75,000 for the pur- 
pose of providing for a proper celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the American Revolu- 
tion in which the State of New York took a 
most conspicuous and important part, and for 
the purpose of promoting the patriotic educa- 
tion of our citizens. 


The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to arrange and conduct suitable ceremonies 
and appropriate school exercises and to pro- 
vide for markers to designate sites that are of 
historic significance and for the appropriate 
dedication thereof of any historical battlefields 
that may be purchased under the authority of 
any other statute. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is authorized to submit to the Governor 
and the chairman of the Senate finance com- 
mittee and the chairman of the Assembly ways 
and means committee a schedule allocating the 
moneys which are appropriated by this act to 
the specific purposes for which they desire to 
expend them. 

Chapter 817 amends article 47 of the Edu- 
cation Law by adding sections 1211, 1212 and 
1213; and section 23 of the children’s court 
law. It relates to the education, physical care 
and treatment of physically handicapped 
children. 

The amendments provided by this law are as 
follows: 

1 The judge of the children’s court is au- 
thorized to issue an order for the physical care 
or education of any physically handicapped 
child who is not receiving proper care and 
treatment. This order will undoubtedly be 
used only in cases of children whose parents 
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are unable to provide for the proper care and 
treatment of such physically handicapped per- 
sons or in cases where the districts in which 
the children reside are not providing the service. 

2 If the treatment specified in the order 
issued by the judge of the children’s court is 
approved hy the Commissioner of Health in 
cases involving physical treatment and care or 
by the Commissioner of Education in cases in- 
volving educational training, a certificate to 
that effect shall be issued and a copy filed with 
the clerk of the board of supervisors. 

3 In all cases where certificates of approval 
have been issued by the Commissioner of 
Health or the Commissioner of Education, the 
county will be reimbursed from the State to 
the extent of 50 per cent of the cost of such 
care and treatment or education of physically 
handicapped children. 

An appropriation of $75,000 is made to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Chapter 832 authorizes the local board of 
managers of the Potsdam Normal and Training 
School to enter into an agreement with the 
Crane Normal Institute, Incorporated, whose 
property adjoins that of the State Normal 
School at Potsdam, St Lawrence county, to 
purchase the lands, buildings and equipment of 
the Crane Normal Institute of Music, and 
makes an appropriation for the purpose. Be- 
fore the agreement to purchase shall become 
effective it must have the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Bills Vetoed 

The following bills of educational interest 
were vetoed by the Governor : 

Assembly Bill Print No. 176, an act to amend 
the Education Law in relation to standardiza- 
tion of salaries of the teaching and supervising 
staff in part-time and continuation schools in 
New York City. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 1352 (Ricca Bill), 
an act to amend the Education Law in relation 
to the salaries of teachers in New York City. 
This bill provided for a general increase in the 
salaries of New York City teachers. Under 
its terms the New York City budget for 
teachers’ salaries would have been increased 
approximately $17,000,000. 

Assembly Bill Print No. 1394, an act to 
amend the Education Law in relation to the 
salaries of teachers of 7-a to 9-b classes in 


(Concluded om page 265) 
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JUNE 1, 1926 


Flag Day, June 14th 


The birthday of the American flag on June 
14th 
instilling 
flag, knowledge of flag etiquette and apprecia- 


should be an occasion each year for 


in pupils increased respect for the 


tion of all that the flag connotes. The sugges- 
tions in the Bulletin to the Schools for May 15, 
1922, given to aid teachers in promoting proper 
respect for the flag are so pertinent that they 
may well be reiterated. They follow: 

See that your school has a flag, and a flag- 
staff which is easily accessible to your pupils. 

Organize a flag squad of pupils to use and 
Ask the 


commander of your local post of the American 


care for the school flag properly. 


Legion or of some other organization of ex- 
service men to train your flag squad for this 
service. 

When not in use, put your school flag away 
in a safe, clean place. 

Discuss with your pupils, just before Me- 
morial Day, how spectators should show respect 
for the flag as it passes along the street in 
parade. Suggest that they discuss the matter 
with their parents. 

Promote the idea that every household should 
have a flag and should display it on special 
occasions. 

Have special exercises on Flag Day, June 
14th. 

Connect love of the flag with love of country 


and both with obedience to law. 


THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Respect the Flag 
When you see the Stars and Stripes dis 


played, son, stand up and take off your hat 


titter. It is in the blood of 


Somebody may 
some to deride all expression of noble senti 
ment. You may blaspheme in the street and 


stagger drunken in public places, and the by 


standers will not pay much attention to you; 
but if you should get down on your knees and 
pray to Almighty God or if you should stand 
company of old soldiers 
marches by flags to the 
people will think you are showing off 

When Old Glory comes 
salute, them think 


When you hear the band play “ The 


bareheaded while a 


with breeze, some 


Sut don't you mind! 


along, and let what they 


please ! 
while you are in a 


Star-Spangled Banner” 


hotel dining room, get up even 


there don’t be 


restaurant or 


if you rise alone; stand and 
ashamed of it, either! 

For of all the signs and symbols since the 
full of 


That 


there is none other so 
meaning as the flag of this 
piece of red, white and blue bunting means five 
is the 


world began 


country. 
thousand years of struggle upward. It 
full-grown flower of ages of fighting for lib- 
erty. It is the century plant of human hope 
in bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an equal 
opportunity to all the sons of men. Of course 
we haven't arrived yet at that goal; there are 
many injustices yet among us, many senseless 
and cruel customs of the past still clinging to 
us, but the only hope of righting the wrongs 
of men lies in the feeling produced in our 
bosoms by the sight of that flag. 

Other flags mean a glorious past, this flag 
a glorious future. It is not so much the flag 
of our fathers as it is the flag of our children, 
all children’s children yet unborn. It 
is the flag of tomorrow. It is the signal of 
the “Good Time Coming.” It is not the flag 


of your king —it is the flag of yourself and 


and of 


of all your neighbors. 
Don't be ashamed when your throat chokes 
flying 


and the tears you see it 


from the masts of our ships on all the seas or 


come, as 


floating from every flagstaff of the Republic. 
You will never have a worthier emotion. Rev- 
erence it as you would reverence the signature 
of the Deity. 

Listen, son! The band is playing the national 
anthem — “ The Star-Spangled Banner!” They 
have let loose Old Glory yonder. Stand up— 
and others will stand with you. 

Atvin M. OwsLey 
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Syllabuses Are School Property 


At this time of the year when schools are 
heing closed and teachers are leaving for the 
summer, it may not be amiss to remind teachers 
that the syllabuses provided without charge by 
the State Department of Education, are the 
property of the school to which they are sent 
and not of the individual teachers. 

Such a reminder would seem to be unneces- 
sary, yet past experience has shown that when 
schools are reopened in the fall, many will be 
without their supply of syllabuses. They will 
have been carried away by the teacher of the 
previous year. Why this should be done is not 
clear. The syllabuses are and should be con- 
sidered by teachers as much the property of the 
school as the books in the library or the furni- 
ture in the room. 

Each fall the Department is deluged with 
requests for syllabuses to replace those thus 
carried away. In some cases the requests may 
exceed the supply, though care is taken to keep 
what is regarded as an adequate supply on hand. 
If the supply is exhausted it means that some 
teachers for a time will be without syllabuses. 

Department syllabuses have been sent out 
freely during the year. The schools should 
now be adequately provided. They will still 
have their supply if teachers will remember that 
the syllabuses are not to be removed from the 
school building. The cooperation of all will 
be to the benefit of all. 


——— 


Posture and Poster Contests 
Staged in Suffolk County 


Prizes were awarded to pupils in the poster 
and posture contests conducted on May 6th 
under the direction of Mary H. Laffin, director 
of physical training in the second supervisory 
district of Suffolk county. The events, which 
were held in Central Islip, started with a drill 
by pupils of the Central Islip School and a 
health play, “ Magic Oat Field,” by the pupils 
of the Hauppauge School. District Superin- 
tendent of Schools Roscoe C. Craft gave a talk 


and awarded the prizes. 


Publication Suspended 
With this issue of the Bulletin to the Schools 
publication is suspended until fall. An index 
to volume 12 is being prepared and will be sent 
to those who apply to the Editor. 
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Educational Legislation 

(Concluded from page 263) 
elementary schools wherever located by provid 
ing that these classes should be called junior 
high school classes and that the teachers of 
such classes should receive the salary fixed by 
law for teachers in such classes in junior high 
schools 

Senate Bill Print No. 708, an act to amend 
the Education Law in relation to salaries of 
junior high school teachers in New York City 
The bill provided for a general increase in the 
salaries of such teachers 

Senate Bill Print No. 808, an act to amend 
the Education Law in relation to the board of 
education of the city of New York. The bill 
provided for increasing the number of members 
in the board of education from seven to fifteen, 
not more than nine of whom should belong to 
the same political party. Under its provisions 
five members of the board were required to be 
residents of the borough having the largest 
population, five to be residents of the borough 
having the second largest population, three to 
be residents of the borough having the third 
largest population, and one to be a resident of 
each of the other boroughs in the city. The 
additional members provided for by the bill 
were to be appointed by the mayor. 

Senate Bill Print No. 1984, an act to amend 
the Education Law in relation to salaries of 
superintendent of schools, associate superin- 
tendents, district superintendents, training school 
principals and high school principals in the 
city of New York. 

Senate Bill Print No. 2010, an act to amend 
the Education Law in relation to length of 
service for purpose of retirement of employees 
of boards of education in certain cities. If 
enacted into law this bill would have given 
credit for overtime service for the purpose of 
retirement. 

ealiiilleeeia 


Book on Sportsmanship 
Sent to New York Schools 


A book on sportsmanship has been published 
by the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, chapters of 
which have been formed in New York State 
high schools. The book is edited by A. E. 
Hamilton and has a foreword by Dr John H. 
Finley, former Commissioner of Education in 
this State. It has been sent to principals of 
schools affiliated with the organization. 
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Library Association Issues 
Handbook on Education 

The American Library Association is dis- 
tributing a number of valuable brief handbooks 
for informative reading. These 
made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation and are entitled Reading with a 





have been 


Purpose. 
A recent volume of the series is devoted to 
American education. Teachers will be inter- 


ested in the list and the comments on the books. 
The course is intended to give the general 
reader “a fairly good idea of what education 
is, its place in American life; (to show) how 
the two great American developments — a more 
liberal method of teaching and school discipline, 
and a more scientific study of educational prob- 
lems—have operated in practice, (and to 
indicate) how our schools of today compare 
with those of former years.” For teachers the 
course will serve as a brief summary of essen- 
tial pedagogic information and viewpoint; for 
others it can be highly recommended as a prac- 
tical that knowledge of our 
present system every 
well-informed citizen. 

Seven books have been selected, arranged and 
commented upon by William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
There are a very brief introduction and 


introduction to 


educational needed by 


Professor 


sity. 
practical notes on a few of the best books 
arranged for consecutive reading. A_ better 
general understanding of our educational system 
should result from the reading suggested. 

The books recommended for the course are: 


Thorndike. Education: a first book 

Cubberly. Public education in the United 
States 

Dewey. School and society 

Kilpatrick. Foundations of method 

Strayer & Engelhardt. Classroom teacher 
at work in American schools 

Caldwell & Courtis. Then and now in 
education 

Suzzallo. Our faith in education 


The handbook may be obtained from the 
American Library Association, Chicago, III. in 
cloth binding for 50 cents a copy and in paper 
binding for 35 cents a copy. 

o— 

School 69 in Buffalo presented in its school 
auditorium on May 2lst a music festival in 
which 200 students took part. 
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New School at Marathon 
Dedicated on May 7th 


The formal dedication of the new high school 
at Marathon took place on May 7th. The new 
building, erected and equipped at a cost of 


$115,000, is of two-story brick construction. 





Marathon High School 


It contains on the first floor a combination audi- 
torium and gymnasium, a principal’s office, a 
rest room for teachers, home economics de- 
partment and six grade rooms. On the second 
floor are four classrooms, a study hall, a labora- 
tory and a library. 

The dedicatory address was given by Rev 
Dr Bernard C. Clausen of Syracuse. 





———( 


Commissioner Will Speak 
at Commencement Exercises 


The summer calendar of Commissioner Frank 
P. Graves includes a number of addresses at 
commencement exercises and other gatherings. 
He spoke on May 15th at the banquet of alumni 
of the Buffalo State Normal School in Buffalo. 
On May 20th he addressed the trustees of the 
third supervisory district of Erie county at 
East Aurora. On May 28th he gave the dedi- 
catory address at the opening of the Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Junior High School in Yonkers. 
On June Ist he will speak at the county meeting 
of the Grange in Cortland. 

Commencement addresses include the follow- 
ing: Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., June 
8th; Russell Sage College, Troy, June 14th; 
University of Akron, Ohio, June 15th; Cort- 
land State Normal School, June 22d. 

He will give the McGuffey Day address on 
July 23d at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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American Independence Week 
Will Begin on June 28th 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
is sponsoring the observance of American Inde- 
pendence Week from June 28th to July 5th to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and commemorating the 
centennial of the death of its author, Thomas 
Jefferson. The Department departs from its 
custom of not indorsing special “weeks” since 
this observance is distinctly different in that it 
is to be observed only in this sesquicentennial 
year. 

The special programs outlined for the week 
follow: Monday, June 28th, Patriots Pledge of 
Faith Day, in honor of the 150th anniversary 
of the day the Declaration of Independence was 
first presented to the Continental Congress; 
Tuesday, June 29th, Universal Education Day, 
in honor of the great American system of free 
education which Thomas Jefferson aided in 
establishing as the foundation stone of our Re- 
public; Wednesday, June 30th, Founders’ Day, 
in honor of the founders of America; Thurs- 
day, July Ist, Great American Day, in honor of 
the Louisiana purchase by Jefferson; Friday, 
July 2d, in honor of the signers who proclaimed 
to the world the Declaration of Independence ; 
Saturday, July 3d, Monticello Day, in honor of 
the establishment of Monticello, the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, as a national memorial to 
the author of the Declaration of Independence 
and as a patriotic shrine for the children of 
America; Sunday, July 4th, Jefferson Cen- 
tennial Day, in honor of the 100th anniversary 
of the death of Thomas Jefferson; Monday, 
July 5th, Sesquicentennial Independence Day, in 
honor of the 150th birthday of our Nation. 

Suggestions for programs may be obtained 
from the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion, 115 Broadway, New York City. 

‘animal iaiks 


Course for Dental Hygienists 
Will Be Given at Buffalo 


The University of Buffalo will give a six 
weeks’ postgraduate summer course for dental 
hygienists. This is designed to fill the apparent 
need and desire of school dental hygienists for 
instruction in subjects which will assist them in 
presenting their work to children. Dr S. R. 
Meaker, Supervisor of Oral Hygiene in the 
State Department of Education, will have 
charge of the course. 





Pupil’s Work Exhibited 
at Hinckley School Fair 


Much interest was shown in the school fair 
held at the Hinckley School on April 30th. 
Every grade, as well as the high school, had 
exhibits for inspection. 

The primary department showed specimens 
of drawings, handiwork, writing and arith- 
metic. A booklet on Hinckley made by the 
third grade drew favorable comment. Nature 
charts, drawings, geography booklets and 
product maps were exhibited by the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. The fifth grade’s 
special topic was New York State, while book- 
lets of European countries with products from 
several were presented by the sixth grade. 

The seventh and eighth grades nature study 
and biology classes exhibited interesting tree, 
food and bird charts, as well as a general 
nature book. High school classes were repre- 
sented by composition work writing specimens. 

siecle taiaaia 


School at St Johnsville 
Dedicated on Mav 7th 


The new school at St Johnsville was formally 
dedicated on May 7th, an address being given 
by Frank H. Wood, Director of the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the De- 
partment. 

The new building, located on a bluff over- 
looking the village, is of tapestry brick con- 
struction with white limestone trimming. In 
the three stories are thirteen classrooms, a prin- 
cipal’s office, a rest room, a library, a laboratory, 
2 study hall and an auditorium and gymnasium. 

—_oQ-———- 


Doctor Melchior Goes 


to Syracuse University 

Dr William T. Melchior, who for the past 3 
years has been professor of education in St 
Lawrence University, is leaving that institution 
at the close of the present college year to take a 
position in Syracuse University as professor of 
educational supervision and supervisor of field 
work in education. Doctor Melchior will do 
some teaching in the college, and will conduct 
several extension courses. 

He has been of great service to the men and 
women engaged in school work in northern 
New York and has helped superintendents of 
northern New York in their work of super- 
vision. 
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Establishment of a school of library service 
to be opened in the fall at Columbia Univer- 
sity, to which will be transferred the New 
York State Library School at Albany and the 
School of the New York Public 
been announced. The 
The University of the 


Library 


Library, has recently 


Board of Regents of 
State of New York has formally approved the 
the State School _ te 
Columbia. Approval has also been given by 
the trustees of the New York Public Library. 


transfer of Library 


Only the junior year of the course in the 
New York State Library School will be dis- 
eontinued this year. The senior year will be 
conducted in the Education Building at Albany 
as usual until June 1927. 

The the Board oi 
taken on the recommendation of the Commis- 
Director of the 


action of Regents was 


sioner of Education and the 
State Library who reported that the combined 
schools at Columbia University will be financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation which has pro- 
vided ample junds for a temporary period and 
has $1,385,000 within the 
next 10 years, with the proviso that such a 


school shall be conducted only in conjunction 


agreed to furnish 


with a teaching institution. 


THE 


State Library School Transferred to Columbia 
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Commis 


circumstances,” the 
‘it would be poor 


“Under the 
sioner stated to the Regents, ‘ 
educational policy, uneconomical and a dupli 
cation of effort to continue our graduate school 
in Albany in such close proximity to the new 
the 
behind _ it, 


which, with prestige and re- 


Columbia 


institution 
will 


sources of soon 
become the strongest in the country.” 

The Regents also approved the recommenda 
tion of the Commissioner that courses for the 
training of high school librarians be instituted 
at the State College for Teachers. 
was taken because the Board has instituted a 
for the 
certification of librarians in high schools and 
the the Library School to 
Columbia University, the Department 
not be able to follow out the established prin- 


This action 


set of regulations and requirements 


with transfer of 
would 


ciple of giving free instruction along the line 
of any specialty where a license is required. 
The State Library School is the successor 
Columbia started in 1887 on 
the initiative of Melvil Dewey, then librarian 
of the university. When Mr Dewey accepted 
the post of Secretary to the Board of Regents 
in 1888, he was also made Director of the State 
Library, and the school which he had founded 


to the school at 


was transferred to Albany to be carried on 
under his direction. 


Honorary Degree Conferred on L. A. Wilson 


The Institute of Menomonie, Wis., at 


the commencement exercises on May 28th con- 


Stout 


ferred the honorary degree of doctor of science 
Lewis A. Wilson, 


Vocational and 


education on 
Director of the Division of 
Extension Education of the Department, and 
Wright, director of the Federal 
Education. These were 


in industrial 


on John C, 
Board or Vocational 
the only honorary degrees conferred by the 
The degrees were granted in recog- 
nition of the important which Mr 
Wilson and Mr Wright have performed in the 
organization and administration of trade, tech- 
Stout Institute is 


institution 
services 


nical and part-time schools. 
an industrial teacher-training 
tained by the state of Wisconsin. 
Mr Wilson was director of vocational educa- 
tion in the public schools of Albany from 1910 
to 1912, principal of the Rochester Shop School 


college main- 


from 1908 to 1910 and specialist in industrial 
education for the New York State Education 
Department from 1915 to 1917. He 
pointed Director of the Division of Vocational 


Was ap- 


and Extension Education of the State Educa- 
tion Department in 1917. He is a graduate oi 
the Brockport State Normal School and the 
Mechanics Institute of Rochester. He also 
studied at Stout Institute and the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. In .1915—16 


he was in charge of the preparation of the New 
York City industrial education survey. For 2 
years (1922-24) he president of the 
National Society for Vocational Education. In 
Secretary Hoover 


was 


1925 he was appointed by 
as a member of the American Commission to 
Industrial Arts 
and 


visit the Paris Exposition of 
He is the numerous 
bulletins on vocational education. 


studies 


author of 
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Local History of New York State 


The Declaration of Independence 





Sons of Liberty nm 1776 Pulling Down the I:questrian Siatue of Gecerge TH, and Breaking t 
the Railing That Surrounded 1/i 


From engraving by John C. McRae (Fraunces Tavern collection, New Verk) after painting 


' Johannes A. Oertel 


No delegate from New York signed on 
July 4th the instrument which has given that 
day its fame. This was due to the failure of 
the Provincial Congress to give to the repre- 
sentatives of the colony instructions concerning 
the vital question then before the Continental 
Congress. Action fixing the decision of New 
York on the issue of independence followed 
quickly, however. On the 9th of the month 
the Declaration was received by the Provincial 
Congress at White Plains, was approved, and 
its publication throughout the several counties 
was ordered, the members pledging support at 
the risk of their lives and fortunes. The name 
of this colonial body was changed in the resolu- 
tions of approval to the Convention of the 
Representatives of the State of New York. 
The province became a state. 

The great document was read on the same 
day to the troops in and about New York City 


As nearly every sentence conveys a direct or 





implied charge against the king of Great 
Britain, this proclamation was highly effective 
His assaults upon the rights of political repre 
sentation, “formidable to tyrants only,” his 
efforts “to render the military independent of 
and superior to the civil power,” his trespasses 
on personal liberty, his attacks on chartered 
privileges, his employment of foreign mercen- 


aries and “merciless Indian savages” for the 
subjection of the colonies, were acts which, 
when recited to the army, could not fail to 
rouse its full fighting spirit. That night 
soldiers and citizens visited the equestrian 
statue of the rejected monarch and tore it down 
Its subsequent use was to supply material for 
patriot bullets. 

As one considers certain propositions in the 
introduction to the Declaration, one feels how 
much its author owed to a line of eminent 
thinkers, English and French, who had 
traversed the fields of natural right and gov- 
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ernmental responsibility before him. Thomas 
Jefferson intended to buttress the cause of 
revolution with principles which thinking men 
throughout the world would respect. But the 
this document was the state- 
ment of grievances, set forth in brief, nervous 
sentences, whose accumulated force found ulti- 
mate expression in the announcement, “these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states.” 

Sufficient is said in the Declaration to justify 
the long and bitter struggle for separation. 
Yet it can truthfully be said that the American 
case was not completely stated. The Americans 
had an inspiration to realize as as an 
intolerable situation to terminate. sense 
of nationality and political capacity, 
century and a half of growth, had acquired a 
vigor that impelled the colonies toward inde- 
pendence. If the fight for physical existence 
on this continent had revealed to them some- 
thing of their power, the regular exercise of 
the functions of local government had revealed 
still more. If their expanding trade with the 
motherland proved their steady conquest over 
the forces of Nature, their grasp on the funda- 
mental principles of politics was shown in the 
state papers, written in vindication of their 
cause, which had impressed the statesmen and 
philosophers of the Old World. 

Even the ocean which stretched between the 
two countries, presenting extreme difficulties to 
communication and understanding, added its 
argument for separation to reasons which were 
irresistible from that April day on which a 
detachment of troops went out from Boston to 
Adams and John 


real strength of 


well 
The 


during a 


Lexington to seize Samuel 
Hancock. 


o-— 


Time for returning reports on the physical 


ability test has been extended to June 7th on 


account of the late spring. 


—o-——_- 


Following the fourth annual statewide cham- 
pionship in track and field by the New York 


State Public High School Athletic Association 
at Cornell University, June 5th, a conference 
on sportsmanship will be held. Delegates from 
the different schools will be present to discuss 
practical ways of promoting sportsmanship in 
all school activities. The meeting will be held 
at Willard Straight Hall and will be followed 
by a dinner. 


Recent Books on Education 
Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 
Directed observation and 
N.Y. Ginn. 1925 


Blackhurst, J. H. 
supervised teaching. 
$1.80 

Observation and practice teaching are thoroughly 
established as essential factors in the training of 
young teachers. Until recently, however, the techni: 
of directing these activities was but little standard 
ized. We are now accumulating a literature of the 
subject. In this students’ guidebook are forty-five 
brief lessons or chapters, each preceded by a 
“ students’ aim” and followed by a short list of 
references. 

Branom, M. E. 
ment in geography. 
1925. $1.25 

Teachers and supervisors of geography will wel 
come the chapters in which the possibilities of the 
new-type tests are set forth and abundantly illus 
trated. On the basis of the principles laid down 
and the sample exercises provided, the classroom 
teacher should be able to devise her own “ objective ” 
tests, a practice which the author warmly indorses, 
in order to supplement the admitted values of the 

‘essay’ type of test. 

_A second class of readers who will be interested 
in the book includes students of the technic of 
testing. The book is valuable in a practical way 
rather than in a theoretical way, and as such is 
recommended to the teacher of geography. 

Brooks, F. D. The applied psychology of 
reading. N.Y. Appleton. 1926. $1.80 

Teachers may learn from this book how to apply 
the results of ‘experimental research so as to make 
instruction in reading more effective. Training for 
thorough comprehension and a rapid rate are two 
fundamental purposes of the teaching of reading 
but in addition to these the author points out the 
importance of developing a taste for good literature 
in the pupils. 

Buckingham, B. R. Research for teachers. 
N. Y. Silver Burdette. 1926. $2.20 

The first book on educational research ever written 
for the elementary school teacher. It attempts t 
bring together in an accessible way some of the 
results of research work which the classroom teacher 

will find most helpful. It demonstrates the fact 

that the teacher has opportunities for research which, 
if seized, will not only powerfully and_ rapidly 
develop the technic of teaching but will also react 
to vitalize and dignify the work of an individual 
teacher, 


Counts, G. S. 
riculum. Dep't of Education. 
of Chicago. 1926. $1 

What is being done with regard to the organiza 
tion and administration of the curriculum of high 
schools is a matter of importance to every high 
school principal and to every progressive high school 
teacher. Professor Counts visited the schools ot 
fifteen typical cities in different sections of the 
United States. His findings are reported in elabo 
rate tables accompanied by complete interpretations. 
The monograph is a unique study in the field which 
it covers, 

Edgerton, A. H. 
counseling. N. Y. 
$1.60 

An interesting contribution in its attempt to 
analyze scientifically the duties, preparation and 
qualifications of counselors and to outline a possible 
training program to meet these requirements. The 
bibliography of the book is very complete and 
helpful. 


The measurement of achieve- 


N.Y. Macmillan. 


The senior high school cur- 
University 


Vocational guidance and 
Macmillan. 1926. 











Groves, E. R. 
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Social problems and educa- 


tion. N.Y. Longmans. 1925. $2.75 


A broad, able discussion of those present social 
problems which are most intimately related to the 
work of the schools with suggestions for a more 
effective use of the opportunity the schools provide 
to direct social progress. Topics range from juve 
nile delinquency, modern conditions influencing 
family life, immigration etc., to public opinion and 
social unrest. Interesting, nontechnical style. 


Mueller, A. D. Progressive trends in rural 


education. N. Y. Century. 1926. $2 

A study of the American rural school and its 
many difficult problems. This timely text tells how 
these schools have been managed in the past, ex- 
plaining — citing definite, successful experiments by 
way of illustration— what has been done already 
to solve some of these problems and attempts to 
point the way toward a more effective and efficient 
reorganization of the rural school problem. 

The aim of the book is to fill the textbook needs 
of courses preparing prospective teachers and prin 
cipals for rural school service and to provide pro- 
fessional rural school teachers, principals and super- 
intendents with information that may aid them in 
carrying on their work. 


Newcomb, R. S. Modern methods of teach- 


ing arithmetic. Boston. Houghton. 1925. 
$2 

The conclusions of many scientific studies as to 
arithmetical instruction, which psychologists and 
students of education have in recent years been 
making, are applied in this volume to the teaching 
of arithmetic in. our schools. Significant modern 
conceptions concerning the principles and methods 
of teaching arithmetic are embodied in the chapters 
dealing with ‘ Socialization and correlation of arith- 
metic,” “The psychology of arithmetic,” “ Drill in 
arithmetic,” “ Problem-solving,” ‘“ Application of 
percentage,” “‘ Measuring the ability of pupils in the 
fundamentals and their application,” The use of 
tables and statistics and the construction and inter- 
pretation of graphs. 


Payne, A. F. Methods of teaching industrial 


subjects. N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1926. $3 
The purpose of this book is to bring together the 
fundamentals of the technic of teaching and to 
indicate their use in the teaching of industrial sub- 
jects. The book covers federal and state teacher- 
training provisions, pedagogical principles, educa- 
tional psychology, standard types of lessons, typical 
lesson plans, methods of presentation, grading sys- 
tems, technic of job analysis, rating of teachings. 


Russell, Charles. Classroom tests. N. Y. 


Ginn. 1926. $1.60 

In surveying the various forms of tests of pene 
school work, the writer finds that the traditional 
school examination is based so largely on the sub- 
jective judgment of the examiner and is usually 
so narrow in test range that it is difficult to obtain 
reliable results. Standard tests, on the other hand, 
are somewhat difficult to score and interpret, besides 
being relatively high in cost. Teachers’ classroom 
tests or nonstandard tests which are described in 
this manual are readily devised and used, and retain 
many of the advantages of the standard tests as 
well as some of the better qualities of the traditional 
school examinations. For these reasons, it 1s argued, 
they should be used to supplement the standard 
tests though not to replace them. 


Sayles, M. B. The problem child in school. 


N.Y. Joint committee on methods of 


preventing delinquency. 1925. $1 
The expansion of the educational system, the 
enactment and enforcement of compulsory education 
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laws, the growing complexity of society and present- 
day attitudes towards moral and social standards 
have brought about such conditions that there are 
in the school many children who present serious 
problems to be solved by the administrator and 
teacher. Many times the school, home and neigh- 
borhood influences are responsible for the malad- 
ustment of the child rather than the child himself. 
nm numerous instances where problem cases have 
baffled both parent and teacher, the visiting teacher 
has effected a solution. This recent publication 
presents a number of narratives taken from the case 
records of visiting teachers. These problem cases 
are grouped according to types although obviously 
there is some overlapping in the various classifica- 
tions. Although each group of narratives is pre 
ceded by an introductory statement concerning the 
problem cases described, a unified sketch of the 
visiting teacher work does much to round out the 
presentation in an adequate manner. The volume 
does not seek to leave the impression that the 
visiting teacher is a panacea for all the ills of 
educational and social maladjustment. In many 
instances, however, with the cooperation of parents 
and teachers, the visiting teacher has been able to 
straighten out baffling difficulties. 


Smith, W. A. The junior high school. N. Y. 


Macmillan. 1925. $2 


A clear presentation of the development, purposes, 
program, organization and administration of junior 
high schools; preceded by an interesting review of 
the history of the American school system which 
shows this recent development as the logical out 
come of our earlier institutions. 


Stormzand, M. J. American history teach- 


ing and testing. N.Y. Macmillan. 1925. 
80c. 


A manual of importance to teachers of history in 
the upper elementary grades and the junior high 
school, which is intended to help such teachers con 
duct supervised study under classroom conditions 
and to show them how to develop a scheme of 
scientific testing. 


Trow, W.C. Scientific method in education. 


Boston. Houghton. 1925. $1.20 

The present is an era of scientific method as 
applied to education and educators accordingly need 
to be correctly informed so that they may adopt 
the right attitude toward the scientific system in 
school procedure. This book aims to meet the need 
by discussing the application of the scientific method 
to educational problems after first giving detailed 
consideration to this method, as it has developed in 
the process of the pursuit of knowledge. Preceding 
this discussion, the author reviews the other ways 
by which man has sought to acquire knowledge, 
beginning with the appeal to authority. The book 
is written clearly enough for any teacher or student 
and with suggestions important enough to interest 
the advanced instructor or professional worker, A 
brief book that may be read with profit by a person 
engaged in any phase of educational service. 


Wohlfarth, J. H. Self-help methods of 


teaching English; a guide and ally for 
teachers of elementary English. Yonkers. 
World Book Co. 1925. $1.88 


The whole purpose of this book is to offer con 
concrete, practical help to the teacher of English 
through discussion of classroom problems and sug- 
gestions for classroom procedure. For individual 
teachers, for groups of teachers, for teacher-training 
classes, this book is a guide for conducting elemen- 
tary English teaching in accordance with a self- 
help method that will secure the type of learning 
that results in the pupil’s independent self-reliant 
mastery of language and by using simple and thor- 


oughly tested methods applicable anywhere under 
present conditions. 
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Notes from the Field 


Dr S. R. Meaker, State Supervisor of Oral 
Hygiene, read a paper before the New York 
State Dental in New York City on 


May 19th. 


Society 


An addition costing $312,000 is to be erected 
It will 
swimming 


to the Utica Free Academy. contain 


an auditorium, a gymnasium with 


pool, showers etc. 


Aiter having taught in the schools of New 
Rochelle for 46 years, Ida A. Newey has pre- 
sented her resignation to be effective at the end 


of the present school year. 


nearly 2 to 1 taxpayers of 


vote of 
Falls have approved the issuance of 


By a 
Beaver 
bonds for $100,000 for the purchase of addi- 
and the erection of a new school 


tional land 


building. 


At the present time nutritionists are working 
Binghamton, Schenectady, 
Lansingburg, Yonkers, 
county, Broome 


schools of 
Syracuse, Plattsburg, 
White Plains, Cattaraugus 
county, Rensselaer county (three nutritionists), 


in the 


Nassau county (three nutritionists). 

In recognition of his completion of 25 years 
of service in the field of education, George R. 
Staley, superintendent of schools at Rome, was 
of honor at a dinner given by Rome 
A gold watch was pre- 
The principal 
speaker at the occasion was Daniel J. Kelly, 
superintendent of schools at Binghamton and 


guest 
teachers on May 5th. 
sented to Superintendent Staley. 


formerly superintendent at Rome. 

The annual convention of the Cort- 
land County Teachers Association was held at 
the Cortland High School on May 8th. The 
speakers were Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director 
of the Examinations and Inspections Division 
of the whose topic was “ The 
Changing Emphasis in Education,” and Dr 
Sigmund Spoeth of New York City, who spoke 
Music.” 


second 


Department, 


on “ The Common Sense of 


Among the publications recently received by 
the Editor is “ The Mirror,” the yearbook of 


A60m- My 26-16,500(4759) 


the Medina High School. This is an attractive 
and interesting Another 
received is “ The Junior Journal,” published by 
the pupils of the Memorial Junior High School 
It is a four-page printed news- 


annual. publication 


in Middletown. 
paper that reflects credit on its youthful editors 


and contributors 


A contribution to knowledge is fur- 
nished in The Paper User’s Primer published 
by the American Writing Paper Company. It 


from what materials 


paper 


tells how paper is made, 
it is fabricated, how it should be used and many 
other things that the laymen should know about 
paper. It is free to schools and libraries upon 
application to the educational department of 


the American Writing Paper Company, Hol- 


yoke, Mass. 


Work has been started on the construction of 


the new John Williams School in Rochester 
It will he stories above grade 


plavrooms helow grade. There will be twenty- 


three with two 
eight classrooms and other special rooms such 
as an auditorium-gymnasium, a library, medi- 
cal and nurses quarters, a kitchen and lunch 
play spaces, accommodations for 
The total cost is about 


room, shops, 
crippled children, etc. 
$740,000. 


The Buffalo common council has appropriated 
$1,545,000 for new schools. The building pro- 
gram includes the following: 16-room addition 
te School 51, $375,000; 16-room addition to 
Schooi 23. $350,000; 12-room addition to School 
9, $320,000, a new school in the Alma-Bailey 
district, $500,000 

A recent report by 
schools at 


Hartwell. 
stated 


Dr Ernest C. 
superintendent of Buffalo, 
that since 1918 seating capacity for 15,493 pupi!s 
has heen provided. 

Appropriations already have been made, ac- 
cording to the report, for additiona! iacilities 
for seating 5900 more pupils. Buildings .. w 
under construction will provide for 10,300 more 
pupils. This makes a total of $31,093 addi- 
tional seats provided, in process of provision, 
or yet to be contracted for within the eight- 


year period covered in the report. 
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